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my friend injures my enemy, if my enemy injures my friend, or my 
enemy harms my enemy, and so on, there will be a different complica- 
tion in each case ; and a different reaction. 

If, therefore, the offender be considered a real member of society 
and the attention be focused on the best method of restoring him to 
complete and beneficial membership in the group, the instinct of re- 
sentment would be very little in evidence. 

There is, therefore, a moral factor of safety which is a function of 
the social relations of the three parties to the situation, and the reac- 
tion is different with respect to this factor. 

The real psychological fact which this erroneous formulation is 
trying to meet is the restlessness and uneasiness that is normally felt 
when the matter does not receive any attention. Our instinct of re- 
sentment (?) is almost as well satisfied if the murderer is released 
after a trial especially if we are sure the trial has been "fair," as if 
he is punished. 

Anger and fear, interacting, have generated cruelty which, be- 
coming deliberate, is habitual, then a custom. Such customs are 
largely the antecedents of our punishments, which have run through 
a development as ordeal, torture, great severity, and gradual amelio- 
ration. In an integrated society, a rational method of dealing with 
criminals would encounter no opposing instinct on account of the 
factor of safety. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Bergson and Religion. Lucius Hopkins Miller. New York : Henry 

Holt and Company. 1916. Pp. ix + 286. 

Mr. Miller writes from the standpoint of the student of religion. 
His aim is to "determine what would be the religious result of a com- 
plete acceptance of the Bergsonian philosophy and thus determine 
whether, and how far, this philosophy is compatible with religion, and 
especially with the Christian religion" (p. 26). He believes that 
religion and philosophy can not ignore one another. "While religious 
experience is a fact of human history, "the grist of religion must be 
put through the mill of philosophy that man may secure a product of 
the very highest value, with the chaff of ignorance and of illusion 
winnowed away" (p. 23). 

Mr. Miller's method is to present first, without any criticism, what 
he calls the "outstanding emphases" of Bergson 's position. He 
does this very largely by means of well-chosen quotations from the 
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English translations of Bergson's works. He then passes, in each 
case, to a discussion of the religious implications. Thoroughly famil- 
iar with the sources, he presents a remarkably clear and very readable 
account of the main trends of Bergson's philosophy and of its value 
for religion. Those who are familiar with Bergson's thought should 
be interested in its skilful application in the sphere of religion. 
Those who are not may here gain an introduction to it. 

Mr. Miller finds that Bergson's philosophy is in many ways 
directly favorable to religion. He concludes that Bergson, in his 
opposition to scientific dogmatism and extreme philosophic intellec- 
tualism, is a leader among those who give religion a great opportu- 
nity, a clear field in which to demonstrate her power and vitality; 
that Bergson's epistemology gives philosophic justification to reli- 
gious faith, for faith and intuition are clearly related, although they 
can not be identified ; that Bergson maintains the reality of the two 
factors essential to religion, the spiritual fountain-head and the 
individual soul; and that Bergson's thought lends support to a belief 
in the survival of personality after death. Mr. Miller also holds that 
Bergson's defense of freedom is peculiarly helpful to religion; that 
evolution then appears as a spiritual development in which there is 
increasingly free interaction between the life-principle and its off- 
shoots, our human personalities; that such a view would favor "that 
union of mysticism and active participation in the world as it is, 
which is so marked a characteristic of Christianity" (p. 228). 

But the religious implications are not always so clear. Mr. 
Miller finds himself beset with difficulties when he seeks to derive a 
conception of God from Bergson's evolutionary theory. Two main 
problems arise. In the first place is this theory compatible with 
theism ? Mr. Miller quotes Bergson 's direct, but informal remarks 
on this subject, but here as elsewhere he is careful not to attach too 
great weight to them, and to draw his conclusions from Bergson's 
formal writings. As these do not yet include any direct treatment of 
religious problems, he thinks that it would be unfair to attempt "to 
identify the Vital Impetus, as thus far expounded, with the God of 
religion" (p. 105). He feels that much of Bergson's language lends 
itself to the uses of pantheism, but still he holds that, though Berg- 
son's creator is immanent in nature, he is not, like the God of pan- 
theism, identical with it. 

It seems to the present reviewer that this is one of the few places 
where Mr. Miller shows that he has not fully caught Bergson 's view. 
Had he done so, he would have found it less hard to maintain its 
compatibility with theism. There does not seem much ground for a 
belief in God's transcendence if, as Mr. Miller says, the limited vital 
impetus is the basis of all and the final reality of the universe. Mr. 
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Miller frankly admits that lie does not see how Bergson derives mat- 
ter from an original spiritual force. But this derivation is only the 
wider aspect of the relationship of matter to mind which, in Berg- 
son's theory, depends on his view of duration with its differing de- 
grees of tension — the view that is fundamental in his thought. 

God must be pictured, according to Bergson, as the free center of 
the birth of worlds. Does it not follow that God is the life-principle, 
immanent in limited form in the vital impetus of our world and in 
all other worlds, but also transcendent, not wholly expressed in them ? 
Such a view should lessen some of Mr. Miller's difficulties. It is, 
however, perfectly true that a God compatible with Bergson 's views 
can not be foreign to duration, that he is developing and has indeed 
his battles and defeats. This brings us to the second main problem. 
Mr. Miller rightly feels that if this development be a mere flux, if it 
be without plan or purpose, Bergson 's thought conflicts with religion. 
He concludes, however, that a follower of Bergson may connect with 
God consistency of character and purpose. God "might change 
without being changeable." There are very real difficulties here, but 
it seems once more that Mr. Miller could have found a broader basis 
for his conclusion. However this may be, his final verdict is that 
Bergson 's view of evolution is compatible with Christian theism, 
though not with all that goes under this name. There is truth in all 
religions that are alive, but does not Christianity most fully reveal 
the character of God? 

Mr. Miller feels that "it is refreshing to turn away from the life- 
less discussions of so much of our orthodox philosophy and theology 
towards a philosophy that seems, at least, to live and move and have 
some being, even if its 'being' be 'becoming' " (p. 50). His book 
passes on to us the same sense of refreshment. While not a Berg- 
sonian himself, Mr. Miller thinks that Bergson points a way whereby 
religious thought may be revitalized. He is aware of the fact that 
other religious inferences may and have been drawn, and that some 
of Bergson 's own disciples are more "tough-minded" than their 
master. But, he says, we must not expect too much from philosophy, 
only "that we shall gather momentum along the track of reason so 
that when we reach the end of the track — and end it must, sooner or 
later — we may rise surely and triumphantly on the wings of faith 
into those regions whither reason can never penetrate, but whence 
comes, through faith, a much needed inspiration for life" (p. 274). 
Bergson leaves us free to believe without blinking the facts; more 
than this, his philosophy encourages faith. 

And this, after all, is Bergson 's fundamental contribution to 
religion. Mr. Miller rightly suspects that often with the agnostic 
"the Absolute which went out of the door, clothed in the garments of 
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knowledge, has eome in again at the window, garbed in the weeds of 
ignorance" (p. 41). To doubt is to take sides against faith. Eeli- 
gious faith is no mere hypothesis, it implies unceasing action. As 
James has shown, to refuse to make the venture of faith is to deprive 
ourselves of the opportunity of proving it by its fruits. But on the 
basis of Bergson's thought, the leap to faith need not be taken en- 
tirely in the dark. Bergson destroys radical agnosticism and gives 
us confidence that in our deepest experiences we grasp reality. 

Una Bernard Sait. 
Oeadell, N. J. 

The Holiness of Pascal. H. F. Stewart. Cambridge: University 

Press. 1915. Pp. ix + 145. 

In this little volume, the Hulsean Lectures for 1914-15, the dean 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, gives us a sketch of the life of 
Pascal together with a discussion of his controversies, his doctrinal 
system, and his personal religion. The writer's purpose is avowedly 
to establish Pascal's right to be called a saint, though the lectures 
show no systematic attempt to prove this thesis. 

Mr. Stewart has brought to his task a sympathetic understanding 
of the great Frenchman's genius and a comprehensive knowledge of 
the large literature on the subject, as is evinced by the forty-four 
pages of scholarly notes at the end of the volume. The book makes 
excellent reading. Every page bristles with facts. Interesting anec- 
dotes abound in almost gossipy profusion. One lays down the vol- 
ume with the feeling that the writer has given us a very real insight 
into the life and thought of Pascal. 

At the same time it may be doubted whether Mr. Stewart has 
made any real contribution to our knowledge of the great Jansenist. 
This is mainly due to the spirit and purpose of the lecturer himself. 
He has given us in these four discourses a curious mixture of the ser- 
mon and the lecture. He tries to inform, criticize, and edify at the 
same time. Hence the interests of the theologian and the preacher 
are often sadly at war with those of the scholar. In the opening 
biographical lecture, for example, the writer's chief concern is to 
show that Pascal was not of the inner circle of Port Royal, that when 
he turned to religion he did not desert mathematics, and that he was 
a man of wealth and position (p. 3). The emphasis of these rela- 
tively unimportant details becomes intelligible to us when we remem- 
ber that the achieving of saintliness by Pascal in spite of money, 
mathematics, and la vie mondaine is, from the writer's point of view, 
all the more creditable to him and to religion. The rather unsaintly 
behavior of Pascal when his sister wished to become a nun is excused 
with the remark that "grace was not yet at work" (p. 8). The lee- 



